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For “The Friend.” 

Holland and its People. 
A writer in an English periodical sketches some 
he peculiarities of Dutch scenery and manners. 

he people he says: 

But, perhaps, what makes travelling in Hol- 
i so singularly agreeable, is the pervading air 
comfort and content which is traceable every- 
re. All classes seem well to do. There is 
erty, but it is neither squalid nor despairing, 
envious and indignant. There is indigence, 
it is well cared for to a degree unrivalled else- 
re. Every one seems industrious, yet as if 
ustry were an interest and a pleasure, and as if 
is hardest forms it still left leisure for enjoy- 
t. No man seems ‘run off his legs,’ as too 
a with us. The peasant mostly farms his own 
and the boatman usually owns his own craft. 
s humbly, but gets on in life, appears cdn- 
that he will get on, and is not impatient to 
|on too fast, nor ambitious to get on too far. 
‘generally manages to indulge in objects of 
if not of luxury. His taste is sometimes 
aliar and what we should call vulgar and 
nt; but, such as it is, he can gratify it. His 
ows and little plot of garden are filled with 
ers and shrubs; and both are tended with 
ig care, though the flowers are often stiff and 
and the shrubs tortured into the most 
and fantastic likenesses. His domestic 
tals, too, are all treated like children, and the 
| goats have a groomed and fatted air, quite 
fe the gaunt animals you find elsewhere. The 
boatmen, whose boats are their homes, with 
fe and a child or two always on board, con- 
‘to give their cabins, small as they are, an 
nted look, as well as an air of inviting com- 
coarse muslin curtains to their twelve-inch 
and a flower-pot on the ledge. They 
0 through the most unceasing toil, but toil 
g8 its sure reward, and they enjoy life as it 
As the world improves with them they 
@ larger boat, sleep in a larger cabin, enlarge 
F aspirations and their sphere, but make no 
368 except of degree.” Of the country it is 
d: “ Everything in Holland is interesting, 
Mimost everything is queer. There isa piquant 
by e artificial nature of the whole country ; 
and) soil, which is a triumph of patient in- 
d creative skill ; the wind pitted against 


? 


water to 


a 


hedges ; and the unvarying level of the broad flats, 
there being no such a thing as arising ground 
fifty feet high from one end of Holland to the 
other. Perhaps nothing strikes the English travel- 
ler in Holland so much as the want of stones. 
You cannot find so much as a pebble to throw at 
a dog—if, indeed, the Dutch dogs were not far too 
well behaved (which they are) ever to suggest 
such an outrage. You do, it is true, see in their 
proper places vast masses of granite and large 
blocks of basalt ; but all these come from Norway, 
and are brought here at great expense; and are 
economized as elsewhere people economize por- 
phyry and marble. In fact, stones in Holland 
are as much an article of import, of foreign mer- 
chandise, of purchase, as wine is in Hogland. 
Countless vessels arrive, or have arrived here, 
laden with no other cargo.” 

In relation to the cities of Holland the writer 
remarks : 

“Utrecht, Leyden, Haarlem have an aspect at 
once venerable and cowfortable, which offers a 
singular combination. The Hague looks like 
wealth and luxury embodied; probably it would 
be impossible to find in any part of the world a 
city which gives to the eye of a stranger so vivid 
an impression of established, assured, habitual 
affluence of quiet, refined, perhaps somewhat lazy 
and sleepy enjoyment of life. Amsterdam has 
often been compared to Venice ; but no two cities, 
with so many striking points of resemblance, were 
ever so strikingly unlike. Both rose by com- 
merce, and have been as princes and monarchs in 
the commercial world; both are built on piles; 
both stand on what nature intended to be sea or 
marsh; in both the streets are water-ways. But 
Venice is of the past, Amsterdam of the present ; 
Venice is clad in gloomy black, Amsterdam glit- 
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hours elapsing between vigorous health and an 
entrance upon the unseen world. How slow we 
are to learn! how needful that we should thus 
often be reminded of the great truths of religion ; 
the immortality of the soul, a future state of retri- 
bution, the importance of working out our soul’s 
salvation, doing through Divine assistance, all our 
Heavenly Father has for us to do, as good stewards 
of the manifold grace of God. May these admo- 
nitions not be lost upon thee or me, but may we 
be unitedly encouraged to attend to the one thing 
needful ; that when the al] important hour which 
decides our everlasting state may arrive, through 
abundant mercy, we each may be entitled to the 
sentence of ‘ Well done, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.’ 

“‘ Again remember me affectionately to 4 
tell her it is nothing new for the disciples of 
Christ to have many afflictions in their passage to 
the land where sorrow is unknown: Tell her, al- 
though she already knows it, yet to stir up the 
pure mind in her by way of remembrance, that 
the doctrine preached by Paul and Barnabas at 
Lystra, Iconium and Antioch, is the doctrine 
which is according to the truth of the gospel ; it 
is recorded of them that in those places they con- 
firmed the souls of the disciples, ‘ exhorting them 
to continue in the faith, and that we must through 
much tribulation enter the kingdom of God.” 

‘‘T cannot recollect whether I acknowledged 
the receipt of a short note from thee, written just 
before I set off for Indiana ; whether I did or not, 
I may now say it was grateful to my feelings. I 
desire to be remembered for good by my younger 
friends. What seemed to spring in my heart to 
revive in thy remembrance, was the language of 
Paul to Timothy, his son in the gospel, ‘I know 
in whom I have believed, and that he is able to 


ters in the gayest colors; the marble palaces of|keep that which I have committed unto him 


Venice are impressive with the solemn ‘ vesture 
of decay ;’ the docks and warehouses of Amster- 
dam are enlivening from the spirit of restless en- 
terprise which they embody ; lastly, the one city 
is all bustle and activity, the other all brooding 
silence ; the one has the splendor of life, the other 
the grandeur of death.” 


-——_s>e—----- 
For “The Friend.” 


Extracts from Letters to a Young Friend, by the 
late Thomas Kite. © 

“T avail myself of the privilege of writing a 
few lines—if it serve no other purpose than to 
show thee the interest I continue to feel in thy 
welfare, and to encourage thee cheerfully to sub- 
mit to the operation of the Lord’s holy power, 
which is able out of weakness to make strong, and 
to sanctify every trial and affliction so as to make 
them conduce to the good of bis children, and 
their advancement in the way everlasting. I do 
not know when thy latest accounts from 
were dated, but I can inform thee, the information 
received last evening was that more favorable 
sy ptoms were apparent in the uncle. His case has 
presented a striking instance of the uncertainty 
which attends human \ife and its concerns. In- 


wee the land from flooding; the|deed we have had many warnings of latter times ; 
of roads; the ditches instead of|some of them remarkably impressive, but few 


against that day. If thou hast been strengthened, 
as I believe thou hast, to commit the keeping of 
thy soul in well doing unto Him who remaineth 
to be.a faithful Creator, may’st thou lay hold on 
the confidence which the holy apostle felt, and 
trust in thy God. He is able and willing to keep 
thee; he keepeth covenant with the night as well 
as with the day; in the hour of thy need; whether 
it be a day in which thou must more conspicuously 
appear as a fool for Christ’s sake; or whether it 
be the day of outward trouble, or inward baptism ; 
or whether it be the day of surrendering up thy 
account to thy final judge, remember He is able to 
keep that which thou hast committed unto Him 
against that day. ‘ Be thou faithful unto death, 
and He will zssuredly give thee the crown of life. 
I am thy friend aud well-wisher in the bonds of 
gospel love.” 

«‘There bas been much excitement for a few 
days past in this place, and many fears have been 
entertained, not by trading people only but by 
those who are out of business as to the result; but 
there certainly is a place of quietude under every 
storm, to be attained by the devoted christian, 
whose confidence is firm in this everlasting truth, 
‘Tho Lord reigneth.’ By his overruling provi- 
dence he can cause even the wrath of man to 
praise him, and it is promised the remainder of 
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wrath he will restrain. May my dear , with 
myself, be increasingly engaged to love and serve 
him in our generation, and count nothing too dear 
to be parted with to evidence our gratitude to Him 
who loved us before we loved him. And if the 
impression is made upon the mind at times, that 
a full and entire surrender of our own wills yet 
remains to be effected in us, may we seek unto him 
who hath all power for ability to be faithful unto 
death, the death of the first nature, knowing the 
old man with his deeds to be crucified and slain, 
that thus we may be prepared to partake of that 
spiritual resurrection which those witness who 
have been planted with their dear Redeemer ip 
the likeness of his suffering and death.” 
Chester Co., 9th month, 1867. 


The Red Fox—The White Whale. 

One day, in the snow time, as I was roaming 
the woods close by a Canadian river, after wild 
turkeys, I noticed a flock of mergansers,—there- 
abouts usually called saw-billed ducks, or shel- 
drakes,—swimming in a small air-hole that had 
remained open in the frozen surface of the river. 
There were four or five ducks, and the pool might 
have been about ten feet by six in size. I watched 
them for some time, as they kept stemming the 
current, but without any intention of wasting am- 
munition upon them. My attention was attracted 
elsewhere for a moment, and I was surprised on 
again looking towards them, to see a splendid red 
fox sitting at the upper edge of the little pool, 
where he could not have been more than a couple 
of yards from the nearest of the ducks. Presently 
he jumped up, and running to the other end of 
the pool, stretched out a paw, as if to seize one of 
them; but they were too quick for him, placing 
themselves well beyond his reach with a few 
strokes of their paddles. He was far too cunning 
to plunge into the water and risk being carried 
under the ice by the current; and the ducks ap- 
peared to be quite aware of this, for they did not 
make any attempt to rise, nor indeed did they 
seem to be ut all uneasy at the proximity of their 
natural enemy. It was exceedingly interesting, 
not to say amusing, to watch the many stratagems 
of the fox to get at them. Sometimes he would 
lie down upon the snow and lash about him with 
his bushy tail, whimpering in a querulous and im- 
becile manner at being thus outwitted by simple 
water-fowl. Then a new idea would take pos- 
session of him, and he would start up and run 
round and round the pool at a tremendous pace, 
probably to try and get a chance at the ducks by 
flurrying them; but they knew too much for 
Master Reynard, and always edged away from him 
at the right moment. ‘Tired at last of watching 
these mancuvres, I “drew a bead” upon the fox; 
but my hands were numbed from keeping still so 
long, so that instead of hitting him in a vital spot, 
as I had intended, I only broke one of his forelegs, 
and away he went into the woods on three paws 
with amazing speed, while the ducks rose into the 
air at the report of the rifle, and flew up the 
course of the river in search of lonelier water. I 
followed the track of the fox for a mile or more, 
but had to give up the chase at last. The snow 
was flecked with spots of blood where he ran; and 
although the fox is not usually an object of sym- 
pathy around Canadian borders, yet I regretted 
much that I had not missed this one altogether, 
instead of maiming him, after all the amusement 
he had just afforded me by his curious pranks. 

Among the creatures that visit the lower St. 
Lawrence is the white whale—Beluga of the 
naturalists. On a fine summer’s day, when the 
water is blue and calm, these curious rovers of the 
deep may be seen basking with their backs just 


above the surface, looking so like small icebergs 
that they convey an agreeable sense of coolness to 
the observer. At other times, and especially just 
about nightfall, they are very active, tumbling 
and splashing and spouting in every direction, as 
if in play. Often have I been startled by one as 
it rose, suddenly, and with a loud snort, close by 
the little yacht, while we lay at anchor for the 
night. I was told here that the calf, or young, 
of this whale utters a kind of bleating cry, and 
that the mother whales frequently carry their 
young ones upon their backs. Some few years 
ago | had an opportunity of verifying the truth of 
these statements by observing the habits of a 
white whale and her calf that were exhibited by 
M. Cutler, of Boston, at Jones’ woods, near New 
York. The calf used to throw itself upon the 
back of its dam, with a peculiar squeal, and re- 
main there till carried several times round the 
tank. Brush wears are built by the inhabitants 


The Awakening of the Birds, 

Some birds rise much earlier than others. 
a rule, those that live in the fields are much e: 
risers than those dwelling in the woods; an 
contra, the field birds go to bed earlier tha 
wood birds. 

The robin is our earliest songster. Whil 
stars still twinkle, and the first gray strea 
dawn have but just appeared, the robin vy 
from his sleep, and pours forth his matin h 
From all sides the songs proceed,—from tl 
chard and garden, from the edge of the neig 
ing woods, and from the trees that fringe 
brooks and ponds, you hear the joyous, rit 
strains of this delightful songster. After sir 
for about ten minutes or so, the robin desc 
from his perch, and seeks his breakfast wit 
appetite sharpened by the morning air; yet 
hear him throughout the morning, but n 
often as in the early dawn. Then he puts 


of these coasts for the capture of this kind of|his finest effort; and if you would fully appr 


whale, which is generally called the white por- 


his song, you must listen to his matinee whi 


poise here. These wears are merely hedges of stiff| gives in the earliest light. 


brushwood, arranged so as to enclose a wedge-like 
space, with its wide end open to the river. The 
whales wander up into them, where they soon be- 
come embarrassed by the obstacles on either ‘side, 
losing their reckoning at last, and “ coming to 
grief” by being stranded up on the beach when 
the tide ebbs. They are not uncommonly from 
sixteen to twenty feet in length, and specimens 
have occasionally been captured which had at- 
tained the great length of forty feet—one of aver- 
age size will yield about a hundred gallons of oil. 
A soft and excellent leather, well adapted for 
shoemaker’s and other work, is now manufactured 
from their skins.— Atlantic Monthly. 


; For “ The Friend.” 
Rule 26th in Comly’s Grammar reads, ‘‘ An 
adverb should not be placed between a verb of the 
infinitive mood and the preposition to which 
governs it.” This rule is very harshly violated 
by many newspaper correspondents now, and I was 
sorry to see two violations of it in “ The Friend” 
of 9th mo. 28th, in the extract from the Lezsure 
Hour’ on the Vatican Testament. “To jealously 
exclude” for “jealously to exclude,” and “to 
thoroughly examine” for “to examine thorough- 
ly.”” A Sussor1per To “THE FRIEND.” 
Philada., 10th mo. 8th, 1867. 


Children’s Feet.—Life-long discomfort, disease, 
and sudden death, often come to children through 
the inattention or carelessness of the parents. <A 
child should never be allowed to go to sleep with 
cold feet; the thing to be last attended to, see 
that the feet are dry and warm: neglect of this 
has often resulted in a dangerous attack of croup, 
diptheria, or a fatal sore throat. 

Always on coming from school, on entering the 
house from a visit or errand, in rainy, muddy, or 
thawing weather, the child’s shoes should be re- 
moved, and the mother should herself ascertain if 


the stockings are the least damp, and if so they |dark, distant woods come the faint bell-like 


should be taken off, the feet held before the fire |of the wood thrush, our prince of songsters. 
and |veery, and the rose-breasted grosbeak join i 


and rubbed with the hand till perfectly dry, 
another pair of shoes be put on, and the other 


shoes and stockings should be placed where they|these three birds, 


can be dried, so as to be ready for future use at a 
moment’s notice. —Late Paper. 


There is but one thing that deserves our highest 


care and most ardent desires, and that is, that we|The golden-crowned thrush begins his 
may answer the great end for which we were|ecstatic song; the wrens, catbirds, orioles, 
made, viz., to glorify that God who has given us/lers and sparrows all add their notes to the 
our being, and to do all the good we possibly can|concert; and by the time the sun has li 

to our fellow men, while we live in the world.—|self well above the horizon, all the birds are 


Brainerd. 


While the robin is yet singing, the two p 
awake, and mingle their mournful notes wit 
robin-concert. These notes, though so sac 
plaintive, have, nevertheless, a pleasing e 
and the common pewee especially is wel 
Long after you have ceased to hear him ii 
broad glow of day, or even in the quiet eve 
you may listen to him in the early morning 
fresh air of which seems to have an electric. 
not only upon him, but upon all the other 
besides. 

Shortly after the robin has finished his sot 
rather while he is still singing, the blueb 
heard saluting the morn with his soft notes. 
seldom hear him during the hot summer dz 
June and July; but here, in the early mor 
he is the same gallant and musical fellow th 
was in March and April. Simultaneously wit 
bluebird the chipping sparrow awakes, and is 
heard chanting his simple cricket-like song 
the garden and lawn. 

*But now, as the light increases, and the ¢ 
in the east give evidence by their crimson 
that the sun is nearing the horizon, birds 
sorts begin to awake. The sharp “ sphae. 
the least flycatcher coming from the orchards 
king-birds make the fields noisy with their 1 
and the songs come so thick and fast that 
next to impossible to tell which was the ea1 
The song-sparrows and the indigo-birds 
sweetly from their accustomed haunts, whil 
vesper sparrow delivers his delightful strains 
the broad open pasture lands. This latter 
seems to take a fancy to singing in the dus! 
although one may hear him at all hours, st 
prefers the dim morn or the quiet twilight. — 
bobulink is an early riser too, and his jolly 
ling notes add much to the chorus of bird- 
that now chant so sweet a concert on every 

The forest birds are now awake, and fro 


him, and the woods soon ring with the n 
who are unquestionabl 
finest songsters. The vireos, who have 
awake some time, lend their sweet voices to 
the choir; and as the sun rises in the 
concert each moment grows louder and 


and in full song.— American Naturalist. 


, For “The Friend.” 
Ve often hear the expression—we have had a 
i meeting to-day—after having heard one of 


favorite ministers address an attentive audi-|an 


e; but let us consider in what a good meeting 
ists; is it in much speaking? ’Tis true there 
‘seasons when the overshadowing presence of 
Most High is so sensibly felt amongst us, and 
word spoken is so powerful, as to arouse the 
jt careless and cause them to exclaim, ‘‘ How 
ndful is this place ! this is none other but the 
e of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” 
e truly are highly favored meetings, but they 
too rare, and if those in our small country 
es who witness such perhaps not once a year, 
to feel that these alone are good, how tried 
discouraged they must often be as they jour- 
to and from our silent assemblies where, per- 
, the “‘ two or three” only are gathered. But I 
aot fail to believe that to every sincere-hearted 
hipper who thus assembles, the promise 
be fulfilled that He will be in the midst, and 
ough we may have to wrestle long, perhaps 
aghout the whole meeting, without feeling an 
lence of His presence, yet we must still believe 
) He is faithful who hath promised, and that 
mg been fed with food convenient for us, we 
il be strengthened to press on in the way of 
requiring. But oh! how often to the rightly 
ered mind at such seasons does He show him- 
by the breaking of bread, so that though no 
i is spoken, we feel it is good to have been 
e. Let us then, my dear friends, be concerned 
9 our part, and by watching unto prayer, 
ng learned in whatsoever state we are there- 
to be content, let us confidently believe that 
gracious Father in heaven will not forsake us 
é do not first forsake Him; then may we al- 
feel that our assembling together has been 
1, and that in the highest sense of the word— 
jave had a good meeting. 
h month, 1867. 


| Farming in Minnesota. 
| correspondent of the St. Paul Pioneer gives 
following interesting account of a visit to an 
jnsive farm in that vicinity : 
ifter a pleasant drive of a few hours we arrived 
a the ground, and were cordially received, and 
mm into the midst of the harvesters. Joining 
a at the most elevated part of the field, we re- 
ned long enough to take a view of the scene 
sus. The land owned by M. Dalrymple con- 
of 2,000 acres, of which 1,700 are in wheat, 
divided into three farms—a farm of a thou- 
acres, seven hundred and twenty acres of 
h are in one field, inclosed with a neat board 
8, 
pon the several farms the proprietor has had 
ed full sets of substantial buildings of suffi- 
b capacity for one hundred men and about the 
® number of horses. It is sufficient to say 
8 are model farms, and all operated on the 
ity of wheat raising. It was only last 
jday the 12th ult., that the machines were put 
tion, and the calculation is to have the whole 
en hundred acres cut by the middle of the 
week, which will be at the rate of 150 
seach day. By the 22d, five threshing ma- 
es and cleaners will be put to work in the 
here wagons will load for the river depot, 
a ten more days from that time this immense 
ill be offered at market. 
land upon which this crop was grown is 
Tolling prairie, and was broken up last year. 
seed sown this spring from the first to the 


ji of May. The crop was put in by the im-| Herein may you find consolation and relief; he|@7e the most sensible woman 
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half dozen of which I saw under cover upon the 
premises, 

This crop has been visited by the neighbors 
d their judgment is that there will be from 
twenty-five to thirty bushels to the acre. Take 
the lowest estimate and we have, on seventeen 
hundred acres of land, 42,500 bushels of wheat, 
which at present prices delivered at market, say 
one dollar and fifty cents per bushel, will amount 
to sixty-three thousand seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

We take the above from an Iowa paper, the 
McGregor Times, and presuming the statement 
to be correct, it certainly gives a very favorable 
view of Minnesota wheat raising, and exhibits 
farming under very different aspects from that we 
are accustomed to in Pennsylvania and the eastern 
States generally. 

It must however be borne in mind that by the 
operation referred to the virgin soil of the prairie 
is being robbed of the fertility of many years ac- 
cumulation, and the process cannot be safely often 
repeated. In Minnesota and almost every where 
else judicious agriculture includes manuring and 
rotation of crops. 

According to the newspaper statement, Dalrym- 
ple’s first wheat crop more than repays the first 
cost of the land, buildings, fencing and improve- 
ments of all kinds, together with agricultural im- 
plements, farm stock, wages and all the expenses 
of tillage. 


ee 
For *‘The Friend.” 


The following letter from Samuel Fothergill to 
the widow and children of Peter Andrews, who 
died while on a religious visit to Friends in Great 
Britain, has been sent to us by one of the de- 
scendants of the latter. It has never before been 
in print. 

Dear Frizenps—The widow and children of 
Peter Andrews. With a heart affected with tender 
sympathy allow me to mingle my tears and sor- 
rows with yours, on the mournful occasion of the 
loss you have sustained by the removal of so ten- 
der a relation. It is allowable to mourn for be- 
loved relations, for the most perfect example, even 
Jesus Christ, wept for his friend Lazarus—an ex- 
ample we are to follow with patience and resigna- 
tion. To be removed out of life, when far sepa- 
rated from his tender relations, that none of you 
could have the opportunity of paying the latest 
acts of love and friendship to him, is doubtless an 
addition to the sorrow such an awful dispensation 
justifies. But, dear friends, when we consider| 
on the other hand, we are but strangers in this 
vale of tears, and eternity our final home and fixed 
habitation, to which we are all hastening ; we must 
allow no new thing hath happened, though it may 
be new to you, being never before so tried. Yet 
the lot of all flesh is dissolution, and its time un- 
certain, far above our reach and comprehension, 
and the ways of Infinite wisdom and his judgments 
past finding out. If he gather a flower out of his 
own garden, while it is in bloom, who shall say to 
him, what doest thou? What may greatly tend 
to ease this humble trust, he is released from paiu 
and sorrow, and admitted to rest in that city, none 
of whose inhabitants can say, [ am sick. He hath 
left behind him a sweet savour, being dearly be- 
loved by those who kuew him. His conduct and 
ministry loudly proclaiming whose servant he was 
—even of the Prince of Peace. Happy, uuutter- 
ably happy, is the lot of such as are gathered, 
whilst clothed with the white linen of saints, and 
their warfare accomplished and they victorious. 
I trow many have stained their robes with ad- 
vance of life, their sun set in a cloud of darkness. 
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ing to his high pleasure, is fallen asleep. Let not, 
therefore, an unbounded grief for his removal be 
given way to. The tender connections are broke, 
but by one whose wisdom and truth go hand in 
hand forever; and inasmuch as it was your happy 
lot to bear so near a relation to so worthy a man, 
regard his memory; let him, though dead, be 
heard to speak; let your conduct be squared 
agreeable to what you knew to be his will and 
mind for you when living; beware lest any part 
of your conduct should contradict that reverence 
you ought to bear to his memory: that instead of 
the father there may be the son, and the God of 
the righteous generations bless you beyond your 
progenitors. Iam particularly near in my spirit 
to you, and the more so as I am led awfully to re- 
flect, what am I, O Lord, to be preserved to re- 
turn to my beloved relations in peace and safety, 
when thy more precious servants are taken away; 
no more to those, nor to be seen by those to whom 
they are tenderly united. But we may remember 
it is a fixed truth respecting all visible things, 
however near and dear, they shall perish. But 
in this hath true comfort often arose, thou re- 
mainest, O Lord, through the years of all genera- 
tions, an everlasting father to thy own children. 
Let therefore, dear friends, your hearts be estab- 
lished in quiet hope: pursue the footsteps of so 
worthy a husband and father: remember and fear 
his God; and may the stay and everlasting succor 
of his people be with you, a husband to the widow, 
and a father to the fatherless, and for you all a 
merciful Judge from his holy habitation. 

I have in my hand several letters I brought for 
dear Peter, which I intend to return by the next 
vessel, and desire my near and true love, with 
well wishing, may be accepted by you. 

From your sincere friend, 
. SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 


Important Discovery.—An invention has re- 
cently been patented for making glass from native 
ore, the silicate of iron, which exists in great 
abundance in different parts of the world. The 
columnar basaltic rock of the Palisades, Hudson 
river, and the famous Giant’s Causeway, in Ireland, 
are formations of this ore in a ecrystalized and 
hence opaque condition. A factory at Newburg, 
N. Y., has been started to utilize this ore by the 
newly discovered process, and it is turning out 
ware of unequaled cheapness and toughness. Nails 
may be driven into solid timber with quart bottles 
of this manufacture, without risk of breaking. 
The cheapness with which glass may be made in 
this way will cause it to be introduced into a 
variety of new uses. Common window glass can 
be produced at prices below present cost; but 
whether the finer qualities of glass can be made 
in this way remains to be determined. The dis- 
covery is one of great importance, and is the work 
of American genius.—Late Paper. 


Brevity.—Dr. Abernethy, the celebrated phy- 
sician, was never more displeased than by having 
a patient detail a long account of troubles. A 
woman knowing Abernethy’s love of the laconic, 
having burnt her hand, called at his house, show- 
ing him her hand, she said: “a burn.” 

“A poultice,” quietly answered the learned 
doctor. 

The next day she returned and said: “ Better.” 

“Continue the poultice” replied Dr. A. 

In a week she made her last call, and her speech 
was lengthened to three words: ‘ Well,—your 
fee ?”” 

“ Nothing,” said the gratified physician, “ you 
I ever saw.’— 


t known as the broad cast steel sower, a| labored according to the will of God, and accord-| British Workman. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 
Humility. 

He that shines with this noble grace, is a per- 
son whose high imaginations have been cast down ; 
not by the force of moral precepts, but by the 
mighty weapons of the christian warefare; and 
who can say with the Psalmist, “ Mine heart is 
not haughty, neither are mine eyes lofty’”?—“I 
have behaved and quieted myself as a child 
weaned of his mother: my soul is even as a weaned 
child.””’ He thinks more meanly of himself than 
of others, and never abhors himself more than 
when he is most highly applauded—if you re- 
prove him, he esteems it a kindness, and is not 
ashamed to own his fault or error—speak before 
him to another’s praise, and he docs not feel him- 
self rivalled or eclipsed—tell him of some one 
that has fallen and become a scandal to religion, 
he mourns, and adores the freedom of restraining 
grace towards himself—inform him of some who 
calumniate him, you find him beforehand with his 
reproachers, for he has more ill to lay to his own 
charge than those you mention. His rest is not 
disturbed—the contempt of bad men does not 
deter him from, nor the applause of good men in- 
cite him to, the discharge of his religious duties— 
he loves his neighbor, not in proportion as his 
neighbor loves and speaks well of him, but in 
proportion to his worth, and as an immortal be- 
ing—i’ he is obliged at any time to vindicate his 
character from unjust aspersions, it is with great 
reluctance, afraid lest he be talking like a fool 
—if he compares himself with sinners, he is 
ready to think himself the chiefest of them; if 
with saints, he apprehends himself the least of 
them all—he sees some excellency about the 
meanest of his fellow christians, in which himself 
is surpassed—his eyes are full of his own wants, 
and the perfections of other men. 

In relation to God, how does he behave him- 
self; He thinks that the blessings he receives 
from God, are above, and the trials which God 
lays upon him are beneath, his deserts—‘ I am 
not worthy of the least of all thy mercies,” he 
cries. Instructed by this noble grace, he will- 
ingly submits his proud reason to divine revela- 
tion—persuaded of the great imperfection of his 
own righteousness, that he is but an unprofitable 
servant, he flies to the mercy, and submits to the 
righteousness of God, as the sole ground of his 
pardon and acceptance. He cannot dig, he can- 
not work, but to beg he is not ashamed. 


——-----—2 = - 


Damascus.—This is the oldest city in the 
world. Tyre and Sidon have crumbled on the 
shore; Baalbec is a ruin; Palmyra lies buried in 
the sands of the desert; Nineveh and Babylon 
have disappeared from the shores of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. Damascus remains where it was 
in the days of Abraham—a centre of trade and 
travel, an island of verdure in a desert, ‘a pre- 
destined capital,’ with martial and sacred asso- 
ciations extending beyond thirty centuries. It 
was near Damascus, that Saul of Tarsus saw the 
light from heaven, above the brightness of the 
sun; the street which is called Strait, in which 
it is said, “he prayeth,” still runs through the 
city; the caravan comes and goes as it did one 
thousand years ago; there is still the sheik, the 
ass and the waterwheel; the merchants of the 
Euphrates still occupy these “with the multitude 
of their wares.’’ The city which Mohammed 
surveyed but was afraid to enter, ‘‘ because it is 
given to man to have but one paradise, and, for 
his part, he resolved not to have it in this world,’’ 
is to this day what it was of old. 


A PINE TREE. 


A handful of moss from the wood-side, 
Dappled with gold and brown, 

I borrowed to gladden my chamber 
In the heart of the dusty town; 

And there in the flickering shadow 
Traced by my window-vine, 

It nurses to life and freshness 
The germ of a giant pine. 


I turn from the cold-bosomed lilies, 
Dewy the whole day through ; 

From the flaunting torches of tulips, 
Flame-like in form and hue; 

From the gorgeous geraniums’ glory— 
From the trellis where roses twine, 

To welcome this sturdy stranger— 
This poor little exiled pine. 


Out of this feeble seedling 
What wonders the years may bring! 
Its stem may defy the tempests, 
Its limbs in the whirlwind sing; 
For age, which to men come laden 
With weakness and sure decline, 
Will add only strength and beauty 
And growth to this tiny pine. 


Hark! is it an airy fancy? 

The roar of its storm-wrung limbs— 
Then the sigh of the tender tassels 

To the twilight’s zepbyr-hymns-: 
The rain on its thick soft greenness, 
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When the spring skies weep and shine— 


Oh, many and mighty the voices, 
Haunting this tiny pine! 


Shops, and the jar of machinery ; 
Mills, and the shudder of wheels; 
Wharves, and the bustle of commerce; 

Ships, and the rushing of keels ; 
Towns, and the hurry of living, 


The murmur which none may define— 


I see and hear as I listen 
Watching this tiny pine. 


I will take it again to the wood-side, 
That, safe with its kindred there, 

Its evergreen branches may broaden 
Yearly more strong and fair; 

And long after weeds and brambles 
Grow over this bead of mine, 

The wild birds will build and warble 
In the boughs of my grateful pine. 


—Harper’s Monthly. 
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MORNING HYMN. 


Jesus, Sun of Righteousness, 
Brightest beam of Love Divine, 
With the early morning rays 
Do thou on our darkness shine, 
And dispel with purest light, 
All our night! 


As on drooping herb and flower, 
Falls the soft refreshing dew, 
Let Thy Spirit’s grace and power 
All our weary souls renew, 
Showers of blessing over all 

Softly fall. 


Like the sun’s reviving ray, 
May Thy love, with tender glow, 
All our coldness melt away, 
Warm and cheer us forth to go, 
Gladly serve Thee and obey 
All the day! 


O our only Hope and Guide, 
Never leave us, nor forsake ; 
Keep us ever at Thy side, 
Till the eternal morning break 
Moving on to Zion bill 
Homeward still! 


Lead us all our days and years 
In Thy straight and narrow way ; 
Lead us through the vale of tears 
To the land of perfect day, 
Where Thy people, fully blest, 
Safely rest! 


Selected. 


Velocity of Electricity.—The sixteenth an 
meeting of the American Association for t 
vancement of science was held recently. A 
of the sessions Dr. Gould read a paper on 
‘Velocity of transmission of signals by the 
graph,” which is thus noticed by the Sez 
American: ‘ Previous to the year 1849, it 
supposed that the velocity of electricity th 
wires was too great to be measured. In that 
Sears C. Walker discovered, while measu 
longitude, a perceptible retardation. Betw 
Washington and St. Louis the velocity was fo 
to be only 15,000 miles per second. On the) 
marine cable between Greenwich and Brussels 
velocity was only 8,000 or 9,000 miles. On 
Atlantie cable, Prof. Gould found the velocit 
be between 7,000 and 8,000 miles per secs 
being greatest when the circuit was made by 
two cables. Incidentally it was shown that 
usual practice of telegraphers to increase the po 
of their batteries is entirely unnecessary and 
wise. A single element is sufficient to prod 
the signal through 4,100 miles of the cable. © 
speaker mentioned the fact that he had transmi 
signals from Valentia to Newfoundland wit 
battery composed of a percussion cap, a dro’ 
acid, and a morsel of zinc, and had also trans’ 
ted signals on wires from which the battery 
been removed, by the previous charge alone. ' 
insulation of the cables improved by time, 
signals were sent most rapidly by alternating I 
tive and negative currents. ; 

One Drop at a Time.—Have you ever wate 
an icicle as it formed? You noticed how it f 
one drop at a time, until it was a foot lon 
more. If the water was clean, the icicle remai 
clear, and sparkled brightly in the sux; but if 
water was but slightly muddy, the icicle loo 
foul, and its beauty was spoiled. Just so 
characters are forming: one little thought or f 
ing at a time, adds its influence. If each thou 
be pure and right, the soul will be lovely 
sparkle with happiness; but if impure and wrt 
there will be final deformity and wretchedness 
British Workman. 
; 


The Bower Bird.—We are all more or 
familiar with the industrious habits, method 
forecast of different animals—the ant, the 
and the badger, &¢.—by which they constt 
lodgings and lay up stores for future use. . 
we had yet to learn that the creative and | 
structive talent of an animal could be carri 
far as to build for itself a play-ground or fiel 
mere sport. Such a being is found in the b 
bird of Australia, as described by M. Gould 
his hand-book of the birds of that country. 
traveller discovered several of these bowers 
playing places on the ground, under the she 
of the branches of overhanging trees, in the 8 
retired part of the forest; they differed consit 
ably in size, some being a third larger than oth 
The base consists of an extensive and rather ¢ 
vex platform of sticks, firmly interwoven, on 
centre of which the bower is built; this, like 
platform on which it is placed and with whi 
is interwoven, is formed of sticks and twigs, 
of a more slender and flexible description 
tips of the twigs being so arranged as to ¢ 
inwards and nearly meet at the top. Insid 
materials are so placed that the forks of the 
are always presented outwards, by which a 
ment not the slightest obstruction is offe 
the passage of the bird. The interest of 
curious bower is much enhanced by the 
in which it is decorated with the most 
colored articles that can be collected, such 


ne tail feathers of the Rossehill and Pennantian 
irrakeets, bleached bones, the shells of snails, 
Some of the feathers are inserted among 
2 twigs, while others, with the bones and shells, 
2 strewed about near the entrance. The pro- 
msity of these birds to fly off with any attractive 
ject is so well known to the natives, that they 
ays search the runs for any small missing arti- 
1s that may have been accidentally dropped in 
2 bush. 

t has now been clearly ascertained that these 
rious bowers are merely sporting-places, in 
ich the sexes meet and the males display their 
ery, and exhibit many remarkable actions. So 
nerent is this habit, that the living examples, 
ich have from time to time been sent to Eng- 
d, continue it even in captivity. Those be- 

ing to the Zoological Society have constructed 
air bowers, decorated and kept them in repair, 
several successive years. 


For “ The Friend.” 
A meeting of “ Friends’ Association of Phila- 
phia and its vicinity for the Relief of Colored 
eedmen,” was held at Arch St. Meeting-house, 
iladelphia, the 10th of Tenth month, 1867, by 
pointment of the Executive Board—on whose 
half statements were made of the present con- 
lion of their work, and the engagements under 
ich they have placed the Association for the 
pport of schools during the current year. 
From these it appears that about $25,000 will 
required for this purpose, should the schools 
pain open as now projected. An additional 
will be required for the continuance of their 
tribution of religious reading. It was also 
ted that no funds are now in the treasury ap- 
cable to these purposes. Much sympathy was 
pressed and encouragement given to the Board 
continue their labors without relaxation; and 
2 following Friends were appointed to give 
blic expression to the sentiments of this meet- 
z, and to aid the Executive Board in providing 
3 means required to carry on their work, and in 
uring the attendance of Friends generally at an 
journed meeting—to wit: 
Thomas Williamson, Henry Hartshorne, Charles 
vans, Edw’d Richie, Horatio C. Wood, Jonathan 
| Rhoads, Charles Ellis, John S. Hilles, Geo. 
| Scattergood, Richard F. Mott, John C. Allen, 
ark Balderston, John M. Sharpless, David 
all, John CO. Tatum, George S. Garrett, Richard 
Acton, Samuel Emlen, Edw’d Bettle, Clarkson 
eppard, Aaron Sharpless, Benjamin Passmore, 
bré Knight, and Thomas Chase 

The Association then adjourned to meet at the 
me place at 74 0’clock on the evening of Third- 
y, the 5th of Eleventh month next. 

Joun B. GARRETT, Secretary. 


he Friends named above, and the members of 
2 Executive Board, are requested to meet at the 
mmittee-room of Arch street Meeting-house, on 
ifth-day afternoon, the 17th of 10th mo., at 4 
lock. 


From the “Christian Advocate.” 
Letter from Rome. 
The eternal city bears the marks of age and of 
2 many transformations through which she has 
ssed. The ancient city has disappeared, and 
ly a few ruined monuments of her greatness 
di grandeur are to be seen. The Rome of the 
ddle ages has left still fewer mementoes of her 
estionable splendor ; and the modern city, dating 
about three hundred years, surrounded by 
my walls, and filled with churches, palaces, 
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man, and lives under the shadow of his glory. As 
in France all its excellences reflect Napoleon, so 
in modern Rome all that is grand, and finished, 
and permanent, and perfect in architecture and 
arts, proclaim the name of their master, Michael 
Angelo, and it would not. be very much out of 
place to confer upon this city the name of Angelo. 

More books have been written on Rome than 
on any two or twenty cities that have ever been 
built, and hence, since so much can be said, the 
difficulty of writing a single letter that will con- 
vey any idea of its topography, ruins, churches, 
palaces, public institutions, works of art, cata- 
combs, climate, and customs of the priests and 
people. 

The Campagna, in the centre of which Rome is 
situated, is an extensive tract of undulating land, 
running in a direct line nearly thirty miles, from 
the Mediterranean on the west to the Sabine 
Apennines and the Ciminian hills on the east. 
The city is unequally divided by the Tiber into 
two parts, and is built on the slopes of the seven 
famed hills of the ancient metropolis. It is en- 
tirely surrounded by high strong walls, irregular 
in form, and of many varieties of masonry, with- 
out any ditch, but crested with two or three hun- 
dred dilapidated towers, and entered by a dozen 
gates, which are closed at ten o’clock at night. 
The seven bridges which unite the two portions 
of the city are old structures. The most ancient 
of these is the Sublicius bridge, which was built 
by Ancus Martius in 114 A.U.C., and is the cele- 
brated spot where Horatius Cocles withstood the 
army of Porsena until the Romans broke it down 
behind him, which heroic act made the bridge so 
sacred that it was unlawful to repair it without 
the express sanction of the pontiff. The ages of 
the other bridges run from 708 A.U.C. to A.D. 
1863, the last date being a suspension bridge 
thrown over the Tiber a little below where the 
Triumphalis, erected by Nero, stood. 

The seven proud hills on which the eternal city 
once stood are distinguished by the ruins that 
crown their summits, rather than by any marked 
elevation. The extensive ruins of the palace of 
the Cesars, in the midst of gardens, mark the 
Palatine, the seat of the earliest settlement of 
Rome. The Capitoline, on which stood the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, is now occupied by the 
church of Ara Coli. Between these two hills 
may be seen a portion of the Tarpeian rock, di- 
minished in height to about thirty feet by the 
accumulation of soil at its base. The Hsquiline 
is marked by the mouldering walls of the baths 
of Titus. On the Viminal is a portion of the 
ruins of the baths of Diocletian. The Quirinal is 
covered with buildings, including the pope’s 
palace, which the present pontiff has meagerly 
furnished but does not occupy. The Aventine 
boasts of three churches, and the Colian is sur- 
mounted by the magnificent basilica of St. John 
Lateran. ‘These are the original hills which mark 
the limits of the city inclosed within the walls of 
Servius Tullius. The present city takes in as 
many more hills, and these are again surrounded 
by an amphitheater of hills of still greater pre- 
tensions to height and verdure. 

The ruins of Rome are numerous and extensive, 
and belong almost exclusively to the imperial era. 
The sites of the early settlements, palaces, and 
temples of the period of the kings are identified 
chiefly by history, and the only remains to be seen 
now are the cloaca Maxima, built in 616 B. C., to 
drain the marshes of the ancient city. Part of it 
is in a good state of preservation, and is a monu- 
ment of the massive architectural structure of that 
early day. The Mamertine prisons evidently be- 


and filth, owes all its grandeur to one|long to the same period, and were erected between 
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640 and 578 B. ©. Their inner dungeons are 
immensely strong and fearfully gloomy. The 
priests claim that Peter was imprisoned here, and 
even point out the stone post, inclosed with iron 
bars, to which this “ prince of the apostles’ was 
chained. There is also still visible a part of the 
celebrated rampart and walls erected by Servius 
Tullius, B. C. 578. 

Scarcely a fragment of the ephemeral works of 
the republic now stand. Its palaces and temples 
of brick have washed away, or are buried beneath 
the greater structures of the empire, and the solid 
military roads constructed by Appius Claudius, 
and called the via Appia, and a few ruins of tombs 
and temples, are the only monuments of the re- 
public. The boast of Augustus that he found 
Rome of brick and left it of marble, indicates the 
architectural inferiority of the republic and the 
splendor uf the imperial structures. The tombs, 
arches, columns, temples, aqueducts, theatres, and 
palaces of the later Cesars are now the grand 
monumental ruins of modern Rome, and display 
the Latin taste for colossal architecture, as well as 
the influence of Greek art, which was introduced 
into Rome after the fall of Corinth and Carthage, 
and which was exhibited in the decoration of the 
palaces and temples and all the public edifices of 
Rome after this time. Augustus alone began the 
palace of the Cesars on the Palatine, and filled the 
campus Martius, which is now the business heart 
of the city, with temples, porticoes, theatres, 
columns, and other public structures. On this 
spot are the massive walls which once inclosed the 
forum, in the centre of which was the temple of 
Mars Ultor, the columns of which are still stand- 
ing, and indicate the splendor of that great edifice. 
Here, too, are three beautiful columns which be- 
longed to the temple of Castor and Pollux or of 
Minerva Chalcidica ; and all around are extensive 
ruins of the theatre of Marcellus, the portico of 
Octavia, the mausoleums of Augustus and of Caius 
Jestius. Here, too, is the master-work of Agrippa 
—the pantheon—erected 26 B. C., and is the 
best preserved of all the monuments of ancient 
Rome. It is more dilapidated than the pictures 
which we see of it indicate, but no one requires 
to ask what itis. Not very distant from this are 
the grandest ruins in existence—the coliseum— 
begun by Flavian in A. D. 70, and dedicated by 
Titus ten years afterward. It would occupy the 
space of several letters to merely catalogue the 
immense ruins of imperial Rome. It is most as- 
tonishing that one stone stands upon another, or 
that any trace of even the most splendid and en- 
during structure can be found, since for thirteen 
centuries they have been exposed to the storms 
and decay of time, to the harsher treatment insti- 
gated by the intolerance of bigoted christians, by 
the ignorance of the northern invaders, and by 
the extremities of war. During some reigns these 
magnificent monuments of Rome’s greatness were 
treated as convenient stone quarries; then they 
were exposed to successive earthquakes and inun- 
dations of the Tiber, which swept away large por- 
tions of the city, and then they were wrapped in 
flames and left to the wanton destruction of princes 
and popes. They have withstood all these tem- 
pests of nations and nature, and still stand in 
silent grandeur to proclaim the glory of imperial 
Rome. 


(To be concluded.) 

The Great Tunnel of the Central Pacific Railroad, 
which has just been completed, is said to have been 
the last, the longest and by far the most costly of 
the excavations along the line of the road. It is 
one thousand six hundred and sixty feet in length, 
and was begun at the east portal on the 16th of 
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September and on the west portal on the 20th 
of September last, and the work upon it has 
therefore occupied about a year. The material 
which had to be drilled and blasted was granite 
of the hardest grain. As but a limited surface 
could be presented to the workmen, advantage 
was taken of a depression in the centre, and a 
working shaft of one hundred and fifty-nine feet 
was sunk so as to present four working faces. 
The average rate of progress with powder was 
about one foot per day to each face, or from twenty 
to thirty feet per week in all. In March last the 
company accepted the services of an experimen- 
ter in nitro-glycerioe, which article was manufac- 
tured on the spot, wherever it could be used with 
advantage, and the average was increased to 
nearly fifty feet per week. The workmen, prin- 
pally Chinamen, labored in three gangs for eight 
hours each, and proved very serviceable in this 
kind of work. At times the consumption of 
powder reached four hundred kegs per day. The 
Pacific Railroad is thus making rapid strides to a 
successful completion.— Ledger. 


For “The Friend.” 
Yacht Excursion to Norway in the Summer of 1866. 

From the Friend’s Quarterly Examiner, of 
4th mo., 1867, the following sketch is compiled. 
The excursionists appear to have had a pleasant 
time among the bays, mountains, glaciers, and 
waterfalls of Norway; and the incidental notices 
they give of our Norwegian Friends at Stavanger 
and other points, are interesting: 

“We sailed from Sunderland direct for Stavan- 
ger in the yacht Nereid, (150 tons), on the 2nd 
of the Seventh Month. We were six in number, 
with a crew, &c., of fifteen persons; twenty-one in 
all. On the afternoon of the 4th we cast anchor 
in the harbor of Stavanger, in a small bay sur- 
rounded on three sides by the town; having been 
only fifty-two hours from England. 

“Reier Reiersen, one of our kind Norwegian 
Friends, quickly discovered us, and afforded us 
much assistance both then and afterwards. 

‘The town has nearly doubled in size during 
the last fifteen years, and now possesses more than 
17,000 inhabitants. Like all other places in Nor- 
way, Stavanger is built almost entirely of wood, 
the houses being neatly painted, usually white or 
buff color. The effect is pretty and clean. 

“We at this time remained but two or three 
days at Stavanger, paying social visits, and at- 
tending their Fifth-day Meeting, at which about 
fifty were present, and on the following morning 
were preparing to continue our northward voyage, 
when our friends Joseph Buckley, William EK. 
Turner, and Endre J. Dahl arrived from their 
religious visit to the Friends at Qvinnesdal, who 
are, we believe, about fifty in number, and among 
them one or more who are ministers. 

‘Finding that J. Buckley and W. E. Turner 
were very desirious to prosecute their religious 
service, and that no opportunity was likely to offer 
which would enable them to cross the fjord, a 
distance of forty English miles, for several days 
to come, we waited a few bours for them, and 
taking them, with Endre J. and Maria Dahl, on 
board, we weighed anchor and skirted the eastern 
shores of the bay. The whole region to the east 
and north was one confused mass of tumbled 
mountains, excessively craggy and wild in their 
character, and from two to four or five thousand 
feet in height. The fjord was studded with a 
hundred islands, upon one or two of which were 
hills rising five hundred to a thousand feet above 
the water. 
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and the interesting company of our friends, Endre|But when all was ready, she seized her opp 


J. Dahl related anecdotes of the bears and wolves 
which are still met with, though not often so near 
to Stavanger as formerly. One or two of these 
accounts may amuse our readers. 

‘“‘ A bear in that neighborhood, having at dif- 
ferent times slain nearly forty bead of cattle, it 
was determined to have a ‘scall,’ and for that 
purpose the people of the district were assembled 
to the number of many hundreds, who, forming 
themselves. into an immense semicircle, (each 
man being at first perhaps one. or two hundred 
yards distant from his neighbor), inclosed a wide 
extent of country in front of the almost inac- 
cessible buttresses of the mountain chain. The 
hunters gradually advancing towards a common 
centre, at length found themselves face to face 
with an immense bear, their long-sought enemy. 
Savage with his wounds caused by the bullets of 
his assailants, he could not break through the 
cordon of his enemies drawn every moment more 
closely around him; when, driven to extremity, 
he betook himself to the precipitous crags at the 
foot of which he was thus brought to bay. From 
ledge to ledge, higher and higher still climbed 
the bear, until at length a hunter, fearing he 
would escape, essayed to follow him up the pre- 
cipice. It may well be supposed that the people 
below watched his course with breathless anxiety. 
His eagerness, however, led him incautiously to 
approach too near; the enraged animal suddenly 
turned and clutched him in his rough embrace ; 
both lost their foot-hold, and fell sheer over the 
perpendicular wall of rock. Locked in the arms 
of the monstrous beast, as they fell through the 
air, the great weight of the bear of course caused 
it to be the undermost; and being dashed upon a 
pointed rock, it was killed on the spot, while the 
hunter, though roughly handled, escaped with 
life and ultimately recovered. It is understood 
that one of our Norwegian friends was present at 
this ‘ scall.’ 

“‘ Another adventure was that of a young wo- 
man, who, while sitting on a ‘ boulder,’ knitting 
and watching her cattle as they fed on the scanty 
herbage upon the rock-covered space between the 
mountains and the shore of the bay, had her at- 
tention arrested by a violent commotion among 
the animals under her care, and looking up per- 
ceived that a bear had fastened his fangs in the 
flesh of one of her cows. Seizing a stout stick 
which lay by her side, she immediately flew to 
the rescue; and, hitting Bruin a vigorous blow 
upon his snout, the savage brute forsook his prey, 
rushed at the girl, and felled her to the earth 
with a stroke from his powerful paw. Happily 
she was only stunned, and in a few moments re- 
covering her faculties, she had the presence of 
mind to remain perfectly motionless as if dead. 
Bruin imagined that she was so in reality, and 
(as is often the practice with these animals) he 
resolved to bury her in a neighboring peat bog, 
and come at night to devour the savory food. 
For a time he stood watching her intently; and 
at length, pretty well assured that she was dead, 
he trotted off towards the bog, but after every 
few steps, stopped, looked earnestly at the pros- 
trate form, and then, appearing to be satisfied, 
proceeded. He now began to scratch a great hole, 
in effect a grave, anything but agreeable-looking 
to her who it was designed should be its oceupant. 
Still the animal was suspicious, and at intervals 
paused and looked round, and did not again con- 
tinue his operations until he had satisfied himself 
that all was right. Meanwhile the girl gradually 
upfastened her dress in the intervals when the 


“As we sped over the calm waters with a de-|bear was busily engaged about his own arrange- 
lightful breeze, enjoying the picturesque scenery |ments. If he looked up she lay perfectly still. 


tunity, slipped off her outer garment, and leavi 
it as her representative, darted behind a ro 
Again the bear looked up, but seeing the dr 
apparently laid as when he left her, was conte 
and again applied himself to his work. Then’ 
girl ran for shelter from rock to rock, never movi 
from one hiding place to another until she y 
sure the bear was preoccupied by his grave-d 
ging; and ultimately gaining the farmstead wh 
she lived, roused the inmates, who arming the 
selves with guns and pitchforks, rushed to + 
scene of action; but the bear was gone; he 
found out how he had been cheated, and such ¥ 
his fury at the discovery, that he tore the git 
clothes to shreds, so that, as the narrator sa 
‘not one single piece was left of the size of | 
hand’ ’ 

“In the evening we anchored under a hu 
isolated crag, probably a thousand feet in heig 
which divides Stangfjord into two portions, a 
is situated a few miles from Slodvig, the resider 
of our friends of that name. After breakfast: 
all proceeded in two boats to Slodvig, and parto 
of lunch, including delicious ‘sour milk.’ 
dipped in the same dish, as in the times of o 
Anders Slodvig’s farm is in a delightful situati 
in a region not very unlike the Trosachs, a 
numbers of butterflies were flitting in the m 
dow ; among them Pearl-border Fritillaries, Blu 
and others. We hee parted with our frier 
J. Buckley, W. E. Turner, and the Dahls, at 
returning to the ship, left Stangfjord with 
spanking breeze.” 

After passing through a deep and narr 
channel, so close to the houses on the rocks tl 
border it, that the sailing master thought he cot 
have leapt in at the window of one of them, th 
entered Hardanger fjord, on the right of whi 
a mountain range crowned with perpetual ice a 
snow, stretched in unbroken sweeps of dazzli 
whiteness for thirty miles in length and twel 
in breadth, at a height of more than five thousa 
feet above the sea. From the upper snows 
this range, descended a glacier with an icefall 
probably three thousand feet in perpendicu 
height; its tumbled and contorted surface + 
quisitely pure and spotless, with crevasses of t 
loveliest blue. They navigated the fjord to t 
village of Odde, at its extreme southern end. — 

‘While we remained at Odde, the Luther 
priest, who only comes there ‘once in a whil 
held a ‘service’ in the church building, to whi 
the people of the whole region for ten mi 
round appeared to come. As we watched th 
from our vessel, which was moored in front of 1 
village, it was interesting to observe one boat af 
another glide from out the numerous little bs 
of the fjord, and in quick succession ground up 
the beach and discharge their living freight, t 
til scores of them were ranged side by side 
front of the ‘church.’ Probably five hund: 
people were thus assembled; but as only a cou 
of hundreds could find accommodation within | 
building at once, the succession of ‘servi 
continued for several hours. After holding « 
usual meeting on board, at which dufing 1 
voyage the whole of the officers and crew ¥ 
were disengaged usually assembled at ele 
First-day mornings, we were rowed ashore, 2 
distributed several hundreds of Friends’ tracts 
the people. They were accepted with er, 
smiles; the recipients extending their hands 
expressing their acknowledgments by saying ‘ts 
in the language of the country, ‘thanks.’”” 

‘« We are told that, a few years ago, at the ol 
of the service in the church of Roldal, a 
man, whose heart the Lord had opened to 
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id the scriptures, entered into conversation jing from an extensive region of immense moun- 


h the Lutheran priest, which ended in a dis- 
ation upon the subject of ‘ordinances;’ the 

h expressing his belief that they were not in 
mony with the spirituality of the gospel dis- 
sation. The people gathered round much in- 

ted in the argument; and at length the 
st, hard pressed by his youthful opponent, 
laimed, ‘ You area Quaker!’ The young man 
_ not heard of the Quakers, but at once took 
hint, obtained Friends’ tracts and books 
ough the instrumentality of a colporteur who 
asionally visited the valley, and the result was 
twelve out of the twenty families in Roldal 


ame Friends. They have nowa good meeting 
ise.?? 


‘It is encouraging to find that earnest persons 
ng the secluded vallies of Norway are thus from 
fe to time induced to separate from the State 
arch, and assemble in silence before the Lord 
vach other’s houses, not knowing that any else- 
are hold the same religious views. An instance 
this occurred at Sand, about fifty Hnglish 
es from Stavanger.” 

' Wherever we anchored, men and women came 
agside in boats, offering sheep, or milk, or 
loon or other fish, forsale. The men especially 
med much to admire the schooner, which in 
4 an unwonted manner thus invaded the quiet 
sof their grand fjord a hundred miles from 
sea; for during the voyage we several times 
fetrated further than any English yacht had pre- 
sly done. * * * We had supplied ourselves with 
indance of Norwegian tracts and books, a stock 
which our Stavanger Friends always have on 
, and as almost every one can read and write, 
seemed to be appreciated ; for it is a curious 
alation, and not a bad one either, that by the 
of the land ‘no man may marry unless he 
'read !’’ 

. At Bergen we attended the meetings of Friends 
the First-day. About twenty-five were present 
none of them are in actual membership. A 
ing Friend from Roldal was undergoing fifteen 
solitary confinement in the fort at the time 
pur visit for refusing to bear arms; but only 
| days were then unexpired, when he would be 
mitted to return to his home. Bergen isa 
he town of forty thousand inhabitants, beauti- 
y situated upon its land-locked fjord, and 
thung by craggy mountains two thousand feet 
eight. As we lay at anchor near the Custom- 
ise, however, a lively aroma of dried herrings 
stock-fish at times pervaded the atmosphere, 
result of the very numerous warehouses filled 
i these commodities which line the shores of the 
hand harbor on all sides, and which are thence 
orted to Spain and Portugal, and to South 
erica. After a few days’ stay we proceeded 
hwards to the great Sogne fjord, the longest 
iin Norway, penetrating inland to a distance 
hundred and thirty English miles. Small 
cs of eider-ducks, an occasional great northern 
jr, besides black guillemots and red-throated 
rs, were swimming in the narrow channels 
ng the rocky islands which everywhere abound. 
Songe fjord is in latitude 61-20° north, and 
‘idsummer the sun does not descend far below 
horizon. For a whole month it was compara- 
iy light at midnight, and we never needed 
les. When about fifty miles from sea we 
ged into a narrow branch called Fjorlands 
|, up which we sailed for about ten English 
and were obliged as usual to anchor at its 
ination close to the shore, on account of the 
depth of these waters, which is understood 
almost everywhere six hundred feet. Our 
‘commanded a view of five glaciers descend- 


~ 


tains, estimated to contain four hundred square 
miles of perpetual snow and ice. We are not 
aware that these glaciers have been examined by 
any scientific person; the Supelle glacier excepted, 
which Professor Forbes has described, and which 
he tells us is the largest and most remarkable 
glacier remanie in Europe. It descends, accord- 
ing to Forbes, to within a hundred and fifty feet 
of the sea level; and it was curious to observe 


many sea gulls flying around and over it when we|- 


ascended it. It is called a ‘glacier remanie’ be- 
cause the whole mass of ice of which its lower 
portion is composed is first precipitated in ava- 
lanches over a crag eight hundred or a thousand 
feet in height, and is then re-formed into a vast 
glacier (like that of the Rhone) sweeping down 
into the bottom of the valley. Our sailing-mas- 
ter measured the altitude of the upper icefall, and, 
by his calculations, estimated it at three thousand 
eight hundred feet. The portion of glacier above 
the central precipice is excessively disrupted, and 
stood out against the bright blue sky in shattered 
snowy pinnacles and towers, while its ‘ crevasses’ 
rivalled the sky itself in blueness. We ascended 
for many hundreds of feet upon the ice, and stood 
in front of the walls of rock over which the 
avalanches successively plunged. One of these 
was remarkably grand. Its roar reverberated 
through the glen like thunder, as pouring in a 
cataract of ice ground almost to powder it looked 
like a fleecy cascade of water; the last great leap 
it gave being perhaps four hundred feet in height 
by two hundred in width. The mountains of 
this district appeared to be chiefly composed of 
gneiss and mica schist.” 

On a former visit, when in the neighborhood 
of Hoeg, ‘‘a pair of golden eagles sailed slowly off a 
rock about twenty feet above the road, and within 
ten to twenty yards’ distance. Nothing could have 
been easier than to have shot them both with a 
couple of barrels. So deliberate were their pro- 
ceedings, that we could perfectly see the coloring 
of each feather, and had time minutely to examine 
their mode of flight. This was accomplished, not 
by frequently flapping their wings, but by keeping 
them outstretched and rowing themselves forward, 
using each of the secondary quill feathers as an 
oar in the most regular succession. It was a 
beautiful and instructive sight; and thus they 
sailed with even flight over the valley, only giving 
a flap with their wings at long intervals; and 
gradually rising, they soared round a conical snow- 
covered peak, at each gyration increasing their 
elevation until at length they were lost in the 
sky.” 


Flexible Stone.—A great geological curiosity 
has just been deposited in the museum of the 
Hartley Institution at Southampton, England, 
consisting of a piece of flexible stone about two 
feet long, seven inches wide and more than one 
inch in thickness, having the appearance of 
rough sandstone, which bends with a slight pres- 
sure like a piece of India rubber or gutta percha 
of the same size. 
geology has been placed in a glass case constructed 


the museum of the School of Mines, but speci- 
mens are very rarely to be met with. Although 
the stone has a gritty appearance, no grit or dust 
is thrown off by the motion given to it when un- 
der pressure.—Lvening Post. 
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We are glad to learn, by the different published 
accounts from the peace commissioners appointed 
by the general Government to treat with the hos- 
tile Indians, there is reason to believe that a 
general pacification may be effected. A general 
council is about to be held near Fort Larned, to 
which the various tribes have sent representatives, 
there being, it is said, about five thousand lodges 
at the place of rendezvous. The runners dis- 
patched some weeks sivce to invite those who had 
commenced hostilities to meet the commissioners, 
are reported to have been generally received favor- 
ably, nearly all expressing a willingness, if not 
desire, to stop fighting and try once more to enter 
into treaty with their ‘ great Father.” 

The great evil and injustice of which they make 
bitter complaint,—beside the cruel murders com- 
mitted on their women and children—are the in- 
fraction of former treaties, and the extension of 
the Pacific railroad, with its different branches, 
across the far western plains, where the buffalo 
now roams and feeds. They allege, as is no doubt 
true, that the laying of the railroad track, the 
running of the cars, and the necessary accom- 
paviments of this mode of travel, must inevitably 
drive away the herds of these animals that now 
pass from one section of those plains to another, 
and thus the Indians be deprived of the food on 
which they mainly depends for life. 

It is not to be wondered at that these poor chil- 
dren of the wilderness, who have never learned to 
subdue the earth and raise their food from it by 
the sweat of the brow, should regard with anger 
and dismay the encroachments of a superior, be- 
cause civilized race upon their loved and long 
possessed domain; especially as past experience 
has taught them that with the ouward march of 
the more powerful and domineering: “ pale face,”’ 
the degradation and destruction of the savage, roy- 
ing, improvident red-man keeps equal pace. 

Too often a slave to his natural propensities and 
passions, the ignorant, indolent Indian lives for 
himself alone, striving to satisfy the necessities of 
the present hour with as little labour as possible, 
and when he has obtained enough for that, making 
little or no provision for the future. Thus de- 
pendent almost wholly on the spontaneous gratuity 
of nature, he takes what she may bestow, revelling 
amid her abundance, but from sluggishness or 
want of thrift, left to starve when she withholds 
her bounty. 

When we reflect that the remnant of the numer- 
ous tribes that once occupied this vast country in 
which we dwell, have been pushed further and 


This interesting specimen of| further west, as wave after wave of immigrants 


rolled on and wrenched from them, by fraud or 


for it, fitted with a lever, by touching the key of} force, millions of broad acres inherited as their 


which on the outside of the case the flexibility of 
the stone is shown. It was presented to the 
Hartley Institution by Edward Cushen, from his 
relative, R. 8. Munden, who obtained it from 
Delhi, India. In its natural position the stone is 
said to run in thin layers in the soil in which it 
is found, but it is so rare in India that it finds a 
place in the museums at Calcutta. There is a 
similiar stone, but not so wide as the one under 
notice, in the British Museum, and another in 


patrimony ; and that they now see the last reserve 
of a continent, once possessed by their forefathers, 
invaded by the insatiable whites and likely to be 
filched or torn from them; we may readily under- 
stand the fierce anger it must kindle in their sen- 
sitive and unenlightened hearts, and the murder- 
ous raids by which they have sought to glut their 
revenge. We should not forget that the Indian 
is an untutored child of nature, with no outward 
teaching how to overcome and govern himself, or 
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to subjugate the material world around him so as 
to make it contribute to his support and enjoy- 
ment. He knows but little of the blessing of well 
directed labour, or the refining enjoyment of social 
intercourse. Above all, a knowledge of the glori- 
ous truths of the gospel as declared in Holy Scrip- 
ture, have, in the providence of the Almighty, 
been withheld from him; and though he has not 
been left without the gift of divine grace sufficient, 
if obeyed, to bring him salvation, and he is sus- 
ceptible of noble impulses producing actions that 
rise to the dignity of virtue, yet his mind is 
cramped, his reasoning power undeveloped, and 
his code of morals debased by ignorance and super- 
stition. 

It is the duty, then, of the Government and 
its agents, as they claim to be his superiors, pro- 
fess to be the possessors of a divine religion, and 
examples of civilized education, in dealing with 
the poor, heathen Indian, to show their superiority 
by conduct consistent with the christian civiliza- 
tion which produces it, and commend the loving, 
saving gospel of Christ through its fruits mani- 
fested in themselves. There is ample evidence 
afforded in the changes produced by the kindly 
labours of christian people among some of the 
tribes that once had their habitations on the At- 
lantic slopes of the Alleghanies, that the abori- 
gines of our country are keenly alive to the influ- 
ence of disinterested friendship, and susceptible 
to religious culture and the refinement of civiliza- 
tion. Again and again the savage heart has been 
subdued by christian love and kindness, and 
though smarting under wrong, has consented to 
deny its natural promptings to revenge and cruelty. 
Whole tribes have consented to give up their 
nomadic habits, to cultivate the soil, and live in 
law-abiding communities. But too generally they 
have been repelled from christianity and more 
firmly attached to their barbarism, by the wicked- 
ness and perfidy of most of the whites with whom 
they have been brought into contact, and by the 
determination manifested by officers of Govern- 
ment to deprive them of their homes and hunting 
grounds. Now is an opportunity to convince them 
that as christians we are not only willing to con- 
fess they have been wronged, but to make ample 
amends for the wrongdoing ; that the Government 
is not only strong but generous, will ask nothing 
for which it will not make ample remuneration, 
and will employ its power and its resources to do 
justice to them and secure peace, safety, and the 
enjoyment of comfortable homes. If they should 
be thus treated, we have not a doubt that hostili- 
ties will be stopped, and the right of way for the 
railroad be peaceably granted. The hitherto im- 
placable warriors and braves, touched by the 
humanizing principles displayed, will consent to 
bury the tomahawk forever, and the moral and 
financial disgrace that now rests upon the course 
of our country towards these poor people may be 
removed ; forgotten, indeed, if a christian policy 
is persevered in, and the remaining children of 
the forest made to feel the superiority of the white 
man and of his religion, by the strict justice dis- 
pensed and the other benefits bestowed. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—The North German Gazette says, in its issue 
of the 12th inst., that Bismarck is firmly convinced of 
the French Emperor’s desire for peace. 

Prince Hohenlohe, chief minister of the Bavarian 
Cabinet, has made a speech in the diet, in which he dis- 
cussed the question of German unity, and indicated the 
position of the government. He declared the true policy 
of the Bavarians was to seek a union with the North 
German States under the presidency of the King of 
Prussia, and at the same time to establish a firm and 
enduring alliance with Austria. 


The arrangements are completed for a meeting be- 
tween the King of Prussia and Napoleon, at an early 
day, in Baden. The competition between the English 
and American safe manufacturers, has resulted in the 
success of the latter, the jury having decided in favor of 
the safe made by S. E. Herring, of New York. 

Affairs in Italy are very grave. The Italian govern- 
ment is bound by treaty with France to respect the tem- 
poral rights of the Pope, but almost the whole nation, 
it is stated, seems disposed to follow the lead of Gari- 
baldi. The latter has named his son Menotti, as genera- 
lissimo of the revolutionary forces engaged in the move- 
ment on Rome. A Florence dispatch reports the arrest 
of Menotti while engaged in carrying out his father’s 
plans for the invasion of the Roman territory. Cardinal 
Antonelli has addressed a note to the European Powers 
in which he charges the Italian government with actual 
connivance in the revolutionary movements against 
Rome. The Roman territory has been invaded at a 
number of points by the revolutionists, whose plan, it is 
supposed, was to draw the soldiers away from Rome, 
and give their friends in that city an opportunity to 
rise. 

The Vienna city government has presented a petition 
to the Austrian Emperor, praying for a revision of the 
Concordat with the Pope. A bill for abolishing the 
Concordat has been introduced in the Austrian Reich- 
strath. This movement is earnestly opposed by the 
Roman Catholic Bishops, and is also objected to by the 
government, on the ground that the Concordat is a treaty 
and not a law, and hence is not a proper subjeet for the 
cognizance of the Reichstrath. The emperor refuses to 
change the Concordat. 

A London dispatch says, it is the general belief that 
the government will call Parliament together on the 19th 
of next month. The Fenians are restless and cause 
some anxiety in the north of England as well as in Ire- 
land. The apprehensions of another Fenian landing 
have subsided, and the war vessels which have been 
guarding the Irish coast for some time past will, it is 
stated, be withdrawn, with the exception of two iron- 
clads. The Times officially denies that Earl Derby has 
resigned his position as head of the Ministry, or that he 
contemplates doing so. On the 12th the quotations 
were as follows: Consols 944. U.S. 5-20’s 713. Mid- 
dling uplands cotton, 8 3-16d. Orleans, 83d. Bread- 
stuffs firm, white California wheat, 16s. 9d.; western red, 
14s. 8d. per 100 lbs. The Manchester advices were un- 
favorable. The market for goods and yarns heavy, and 
prices have a declining tendency. Much fault is found 
with the selection of Edward Thornton, Minister to 
Brazil, to represent Great Britain at Washington. The 
opinion is generally expressed that none but a diplo- 
matist of the highest rank should be sent to the United 
States. 

A London dispatch says, that the Chinese rebels are 
making progress and seriously threaten Pekin. 

Unirep Sratus.—Pennsylvania.—At the recent elec- 
tion in this State, Judge Sharswood, the Democratic 
candidate for the office of Judge of the Supreme Court 
was elected by a small majority, probably less than 1000. 
The next Legislature will be composed in the Senate of 
20 Republicans and 13 Democrats, in the House of Re- 
presentatives of 54 Republicans and 46 Democrats. 

Ohio.—At the late election a majority voted against 
conferring the right of suffrage on colored persons. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 205. In the week 
ending 10th mo. 13th, 1866, the number of deaths was 
456. At the late election 101,668 votes were polled. 
The number of registered voters is about 144,000. 

Miscellaneous.—The New Orleans Commercial Bulletin 
says that persons capable of judging estimate this year’s 
crop of sugar in Louisiana at one hundred and ten thou- 
sand hogsheads. This is about one-fourth an ante bellum 
crop. 

The colored juries in North Carolina, empannelled 
under the orders of General Canby, are giving satisfac- 
tion to the bar generally. Ex-rebel Governor Vance of 
that State was the first prominent lawyer to address 
them as “Gentlemen of the jury.” 

The Tennessee House of Representatives organized on 
the 8th, and James Summer, colored, was elected as- 
sistant doorkeeper over white competitors. 

The yellow fever in New Orleans appears to be abat- 
ing. The deaths from that disease during the last week 
ranged usually from about 40 to 50 per day. 

The sugar crop of the Sandwich Islands is estimated 
at 28,000,000 pounds. 

The mental capacity of the native African is shown 
in a very favorable light by a recent case in England. 
James Solomon, a pure African from the Gold Coast, 
went to England some years ago to be educated, having 
received no teaching save what he obtained in a native 
school. This young man has just taken a first-class 


certificate in the Oxford middle-class examination, 
is about to matriculate at the London University. 

Large quantities of seven-thirty bonds, sent to V 
ington to be exchanged for five-twenty bonds, 
been discovered to be counterfeits. The bonds are 
to be the best counterfeits ever executed. The bro 
and bankers of New York and Washington have suff 
heavily by purchasing the spurious bonds. +2 

The King of the Fejee Islands has ceded to the Un 
States three small islands in a group, one of which 
sesses a fine harbor, capable of being made a ns 
station. The protectorate of the Fejees was offer 
the United States, but Capt. Stanley, of the United § 
steamer Tuscarora, to whom the offer was made 
clined to accept it, not having sufficient authority. 

The King of the Sandwich Islands has ratified th 
ciprocity treaty with the United States, and it has b 
forwarded to Washingion. : 

The Markets, $c.—The following were the quotati 
on the 12th inst. Mew York.—American gold 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 112; ditto, 5-20, new, 107; 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1003. Superfine State flour, § 
a $9.85. Shipping Ohio, $10.50 a $11.50. 
Indiana and Michigan, $12.30 a $13.60; finer br: 
$14 a $16.80. No.1 Chicago spring wheat, $2. 
$2.42; No. 2, $2.28 a $2.36; amber Michigan, $2. 
white Tennessee, $3. Western oats, 82 a 83 cts. | 
$1.70. Western mixed corn, $1.40 a $1.42. Middl 
cotton, 18 a 18} cts. Cuba sugar, 11 a 128 cts. Ph 
delphia.—Cotton, 18 a 19 cts. Superfine flour, $7.5 
$8.50; extra, $9 a $12; family and fancy brands, $ 
a $15. Red wheat, $2.45 a $2.75; California, 
Rye, $1.70 a $1.73. Yellow corn, $1.50 a $1.53. 
72a 79 cts. Clover-seed, $9 a $9.25. Timothy, 
a $3. Flaxseed, $2.85. Baltimore. — Prime w 
$2.80 a $2.85. Yellow corn, $1.48; white, $1. 
$1.50. Oats, 70 a 73 cts. Rye, $1.70. Chicago. 
1 spring wheat, $1.98 a $2. Corn, $1.09a$1.11. @ 
58 cts. . Cincinnati.—No. 1 red wheat, $2.65. No. 1 ¢ 
$1.08 a $1.10. Oats, 68 cts. Rye, $1.48 a $ 
Cotton, 16 a 16} cts. St. Lowis—Red wheat, $2 
$2.42; white, $2.55 a $2.60 ; Iowa spring wheat, $1 
a $1.95. Yellow corn, $1.05. Milwaukie.—No. 1 sp 
wheat, $1.96. Corn, $1.15. Oats, 58 cts. q 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from N. Newlin, Jr., Pa., $6, vols. 39, 40 
41, and for Philena S. Yarnall, $4, vols. 40 and 41; fi 
B. Hoyle, Jr., O., per E. J. Morris, $2, vol. 41; 
Jane E. Lee, Pa., $2, vol. 41; from E. Smedley, Pa., 
vol. 41; from Harriet Bell, Pa., $3, to No. 52, vol. 4 
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WANTED. a 
A Teacher of Writing on the Boys’ side, at Westt 
Boarding School. Application to be made to . 
Charles J. Allen, No. 304 Arch St., 

Charles Evans, No. 702 Race St. — 

Philada. 10th mo. 15th, 1867. 


NOTICE. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to s 
intend and manage the farm and family under the 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Oa 
raugus Oo., New York. Friends who may fee 
minds drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 So. Second St., P! 
John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. : 4 
Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 
Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Oo., 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phils 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADEL! 
Physician andSuperintendent,--Josaua H.Wo 
ron, M. D. ye 
Application for the Admission of Patients m 
made to the Superintendent, to Coaries Exuis, ¢ 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, P. 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board, — 
Disp, at his residence in Moorestown, the 18 
8th month, 1867, Canes Harnes, a member of Ob 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey, in the 69th year 
age. 
gale in this city on the 26th ult., Untam Honz, ii 
72d year of his age, a member of Northern Di 
Monthly Meeting. ) 
WILLIAM H. PILE, P rm 
No. 422 Walnut s ee 
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